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THE  CALLAWAY  ARMORIAL  REARING 


Burk’s  General  Armory  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  page  LXIY,  gives: 

Ap  Tagno  Callwyn,  Lord  of  Etionydd,  Founder  of  the  V, 
Noble  Tribe  of  North  Wales  and  Powis,  Ancestor  of  Williams 
of  Aberach,  County,  Carnarvon;  Vaughan,  Earl  of  Lisburn; 
Winn,  Lord  Newborough;  Richards. 

Sa.  a  chev.  betw.  three  fleurs-de-lis  ar. 

A  held  of  sable,  a  chevron  between  three  silver  fleurs-de-lis. 
That  means  a  tincture,  or  color  of  black  represented  by  the 
crossing  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  forms  the  fields,  a 
chevron,  or  two  parallel  lines,  forming  a  band  drawn  from  the 
right  and  left  bases  to  meet  in  the  fess,  or  heart  point  of  the 
shield;  a  silver  heur-de-lis  then  occupies  the  chief,  or  the  sinster, 
dexter  and  middle  portions. 

There  are  no  appendages  described  to  this  escutcheon — 
possibly  because  the  Welsh  appendages  were  so  elaborate,  as  to 
beggar  description;  or  more  probably  this  shield  constituted  the 
basic  tribal  shield,  and  the  appendages  varied  with  the  essential 
description  of  the  individual  branches;  thus 


The  Callaway  coat  of  arms  is 

Er.  a  chev.  betw.  three  fleurs-de-lis  ar. 

Just  the  same  as  the  Callwyn,  or  founders,  except,  the  fur 

% 

or  the  tincture,  or  the  color,  is  white,  or  ermine,  where  the  other 
was  sable,  or  black. 

The  appendages  to  the  Callaway  coat  of  arms  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  St.  Asaph.  St.  Asaph  was  alive  540 
A.  D. ;  so  notwithstanding  English  heraldry,  as  a  true  science, 
dales  from  the  twelfth  century,  emblems  of  distinction  may  be 
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found  even  among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  even  used  by  Noah, 
Japhet,  and  the  Hebrew  tribes. 

The  Callaway  crest  is  a  Norman  helmet  or  morion.  These 
iron  casques  varied  according  to  the  period  and  country  in  which 
they  were  created.  This  one  is  apparently  before  the  twelfth 
century.  The  mantling,  or  drapery,  is  probably  ecclesiastical, 
as  it  is  much  like  St.  Asaph’s,  only  more  artistic,  and  consists 
of  heavy  twisted  cords  supporting  eight  pairs  of  corrugated 
shell-like  bells  in  tiers  of  two.  The  supporters  are  Romanesque 
and  identical  with  those  of  St.  Asaph. 

The  lleur-de-lis  is  used  in  cadence  to  denote  a  sixth  son,  as 
well  as  royalty.  Ermine  and  sable  each  denote  royalty. 

That  Callum,  Collomb,  Collwyn,  and  Callaway  are  the  same 
seems  indicated  by  the  coat  of  arms.  The  Callaway  coat  of 
arms  appears  so  ancient,  it  may  be  possible  the  Collwyn 
escutcheon  was  derived  from  it.  One  Welsh  knight,  in  English 
Court,  established  his  armorial  bearings  back  to  the  time  of 
King  Arthur. 

The  Callaway  motto — St.  Callawy  Ora  Pro  Me,  denotes  an 
ecclesiastical  foundation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Madoc,  Prince  of  Powys — Ida  dog, 
was  the  Welsh  Prince  supposed  to  have  discovered  America  in 
1170. 

The  so  called  Welsh  Indians,  those  Indians  buried  as  the 
Welsh  were  buried  and  upon  whom  a  cross  was  often  found — 
are  believed  descendants  of  Prince  Madoc’s  party  and  the  Native 
Indians.  The  crosses  found  cut  on  the  trees  of  Cumberland  Gap 
were  believed  cut  by  them.  None  other  than  the  Spanish  forces 
under  DeSoto,  who  came  as  far  North  as  37°  latitude  could 
have  made  those  marks. 

The  sacred  “three,”  denoted  divinity,  earthly  sovereignty  or 
supremacy — Poseidon  had  his  trident;  the  three  fleurs-de-lis  on 
the  shield  is,  doubtless,  symbolic  of  this  attribute.  The  usual 
emblazoning  of  the  earliest  armorial  bearings  is  tripartite. 
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The  tripartite  emblazonry  is  now  interpreted  as  denoting 
“Father,  Son  and  Holy-ghost.” 


“THE  HIGHLANDS,”  NEAR  SMITHFIELD,  ICY. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Louisville  Times,  May  10,  1938) 

“The  Highlands,”  one  of  the  mansions  of  pioneer  Kentucky, 
was  built  by  John  Callaway  in  1798,  two  years  after  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Martha  Booker.  The  Callaway  family  came  from 
England  to  America  in  1665,  and  John  Callaway  was  a  son  of 
Colonel  Richard  Callaway,  commandant  at  Boonesborough. 

The  house  is  an  eight-room  brick  dwelling,  with  wide  upper 
and  lower  halls,  a  two-story  Colonial  front  porch  and  two  porches 
in  the  rear,  with  the  kitchen  and  other  outbuildings  connected. 
The  cellar  is  under  the  entire  house.  Massive  locks  are  on  all 
the  doors  of  the  house,  except  the  front  where  there  are  folding 
doors  made  of  wood.  These  doors  are  relatively  thin,  but  hard 
as  steel  and  apparently  as  tough.  They  are  held  fast  by  means 
of  a  bar  of  the  same  wood.  This  wood  is  grained  and  very 
hard,  but  has  not  been  identified.  Above  the  entrance  is  a  fan- 
window  with  radiating  sash  bars.  The  brick  walls  are  eighteen 
inches  thick  and  the  window  casements  are  ornamented  with 
architectural  reeding.  The  plastering  of  the  walls  is  said  to 
have  required  a  year  but  is  as  perfect  today  as  when  put  on. 
The  woodwork,  mantels,  casements,  etc.,  are  finished  in  zinc 
white  and  the  stair  railing  is  mahogany.  The  ceilings  are  high 
and  the  rooms  spacious.  The  estate  upon  which  “The  Highlands” 
is  built,  in  Henry  County,  was  near  Squire  Boone’s  Shelby 
County  property  and  Captain  Bland  Ballard’s  Oldham  County 
home  place.  This  may  have  been  the  tract  of  land,  comprising 
640  acres,  which  in  1775  was  given  by  the  Transylvania  Land 
Company  to  “Colonel  Richard  Callaway’s  youngest  son,”  prob¬ 
ably  as  a  birthday  present.  However,  Colonel  Callaway  had 
acquired  several  thousand  acres  during  the  five  years  of  his 
residence  in  Kentucky. 
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John  Callaway,  whose  childhood  experiences  included  being 
stolen  by  Indians  when  he  was  five  and  held  a  captive  for  three 
years,  became  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  1812,  fighting 
memorably  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames.  Afterward  he  declined 
military  promotion  from  colonel  to  general,  as  well  as  political 
honors,  and  retired  to  private  life  upon  his  estate,  where  he 
died  in  1825. 

The  Callaway  armorial  bearings  are  among  the  oldest  of 
Cornwall  County,  England.  The  motto  on  the  coat  of  arms  is 
“St.  Callawy  ora  pro  me.”  The  ermine  and  tripartite  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fleurs-de-lis  and  the  chevron  are  exactly  the  same 
found  in  the  quartering  upon  the  shield  of  King  Arthur,  dis¬ 
played  at  Innsbruck. 


SOME  OUTSTANDING  TOPICS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
COLONEL  RICHARD  CALLAWAY,  1722-1780 

History,  like  education,  is  rarely  or  never  complete.  After 
the  primary  facts,  comparative  studies,  which  may  be  endless,  are 
required  for  evaluation. 

The  history  of  Transylvania  zeill  not  be  complete  until  the 
relative  history  of  each  Transylvanian  has  been  written. 

The  master  works  of  Doctor  Archibald  Henderson  have  in¬ 
spired  much  cooperative  detail ;  and  to  his  facile  pen  must  we  look 
for  the  final  masterpiece.  Critical  biography  essentially  fails 
of  harmony. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Richard  Callaway,  of  Virginia,  together 
with  his  family  traditions,  gives  him  a  history  not  alone  to  be 
measured  in  graphic  description,  nor  just  treasured  in  choice 
rhetoric. 

In  the  contemplation  of  his  career,  as  said  in  the  epitaph  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  one  must  ''look  around” — behold  the 
superstructure  budded  upon  the  foundation  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ment. 
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As  with  George  Rogers  Clark,  his  forces  were  few,  but  his 
results  are  to  be  measured  only  as  an  integral  part  of  the  growth 
of  the  nation. 

The  antecedent  Callaway  history  begins  in  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land.  A  Welsh  lexicographer  describes  the  name  as  one  derived 
from  “locality,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  England.  The  middle  syllable  “a”  he  says  is 
“intrusive,,  or  connecting;  the  suffix  “way”  denotes — road,  path, 
or  “way." 

It  is  found  spelt  in  nine  different  ways.  In  the  time  of  King 
Arthur,  500  A.  D.,  Green’s  History  quotes  the  Bard’s  spelling 
it  “Kalweh.”  The  coat  of  arms  has  it  “Callawy.”  The  armorial 
bearings  are  very  similar  to  St.  Asaph’s;  ami  St.  Asaph  was 
alive  in  540.  Prince  Madoc  spelled  it  Colhvyn ;  it  appears 
Calewey  in  county  Bucks  in  1273;  William  Callewey,  Knight, 
County  of  Devon,  fought  against  Henry  III  and  Edward  I.  The 
name  appears  in  the  register  of  births,  etc.,  at  St.  Colum,  or 
Columb,  Major,  at  intervals,  through  a  period  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  John  Calwaie,  Thomas  Calawaye,  etc.,  finally 
in  1683  appears  Richard  Callaway.  Thus  the  Celtic  name  with 
its  Latin  and  Norman  modification  arrived  at  the  present  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Callaway.  It  sometimes  is  misspelled  with  an  “o,”  even 
now. 


St.  Calum,  St.  Colum,  or  St.  Colomb,  Major,  and  Callumton 
probably  were — the  primitive  name,  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  name  of  a  town  of  Callaway  origin.  Boone’s  family 
came  from  Callumton,  a  town  in  Devon  county,  occupied  by 
Callaways  and  probably  thus  named. 

After  the  time  of  Edward  I,  this  territory  was  heircd  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  I  succeeded  as  heir  to  the  realm  in 
1613  under  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 


Cornwall  sustained  King  Charles  against  Cromwell  and  never 
yielded.  After  the  death  of  King  Charles,  Cornwall  stood  for 
Charles  IT,  and  again  the  Cromwell  forces  failed  to  prevail. 
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Thomas  Callaway,  of  County  Cornwall,  the  immigrant, 
arrived  in  Virginia  in  time  to  participate  with  the  Virginians  in 
being  the  first  to  recognize  Charles  II  as  King.  Thomas  was 
granted  766  acres  of  land  in  Charles  City  County,  Virginia  in 
1665. 

Thomas’s  son,  Francis,  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  Colonel  Richard  was  the  fifth  son  and  sixth  child. 

Thomas,  the  oldest  brother,  became  Captain  of  the  militia 
in  Halifax  County,  by  appointment  of  the  King;  and  ultimately 
served  as  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  W  ar. 

James  was  the  second  son  of  Francis,  and  was  the  father 
of  Flanders  Callaway,  w  ho  was  with  Colonel  Richard  at  Boones- 
borough,  where  he  married  Jemima  Roone.  This  was  not  the 
first  wedding  in  Transylvania  where  native  grown  watermelons 
were  served  at  the  feast. 

William,  who  was  the  fourth  child  of  Francis, ’was  born  in 
1714,  and  died  in  1777;  founded  New  London  in  what  is  now 
Bedford  County,  Virginia;  he  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars. 

lie,  too,  held  a  crown  appointment  of  Colonel,  in  the  Red- 
ford  County  Militia.  He  was  also  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  from  1745 
to  1756,  and  was  a  vestryman  in  the  Church  of  Rngland. 

William  and  Mary  College  was  near  the  Callaway  homes 
and  some  of  the  Callaways  were  educated  there. 

Francis,  the  son  next  older  than  Colonel  Richard,  removed 
to  North  Carolina  and  was  sheriff  of  his  county.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  North  Carolina  Callaways. 

Richard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  sixth  child  and 
fifth  son  of  his  father  Francis,  the  son  of  Thomas  the  immi¬ 
grant.  Richard  was  born  in  1722.  Colonel  Richard  Callaway’s 
Family  Bible  was  in  his  possession  from  1752  until  his  death  in 
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1780.  It  is  now  owned  by  a  descendant,  Mrs.  Lawrence  A. 
Skene  of  633  South  Western  Parkway,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Nevertheless  names  and  dates  on  the  family  tree,  claiming 
the  “Family  Bible”  as  their  source,  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  in  the  Bible  at  present. 

Present  collaborators  have  often  quoted  errors,  from  others 
without  source  material,  and  Colonel  Richard  Callaway’s  second 
marriage  and  that  of  his  sun  Richard,  and  his  son’s  children 
have  been  frequently  confused. 

The  large  counties  of  the  pioneers  were  often  divided  and 
subdivided,  so  that  although  the  house  remained  in  its  original 
location,  history  at  different  dates  may  locate  the  family  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties. 

Richard  probably  remained  at  the  place  of  his  birth  until 
after  his  father’s  and  mother’s  death,  when  he  joined  his  elder 
brother  William,  the  founder  of  New  London. 

Richard  was  eighteen  at  this  time.  New  London  was 
founded  in  Lunenburg  Count)'.  Bedford  County,  in  which  New 
London  found  itself,  was  cut  from  Lunenburg  in  1755;  Lunen¬ 
burg  County  had  been  derived  from  Brunswick  County  in  1746; 
Brunswick  from  Surrey  County  in  1720;  and  Surrey  from  the 
original  County  of  Isle  of  Wight  in  1652. 

In  those  days  as  in  England,  the  “academy”  prepared  the 
youth  for  “college;”  and  from  college  some  arrived  at  the 
university. 

Exactly  where  Richard  acquired  his  education  has  not  been 
noted.  “Free  schools  were  established  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  Virginia  in  1692;  at  which  time  William  and  Mary  College 
was  erected  at  Middle  Plantation.  In  1699  Williamsburg  be¬ 
came  the  Capital  of  Virginia. 

Richard’s  education  may  probably  be  thus  explained.  But 
what  is  most  vital  in  his  career  is,  that  he  was  reared,  in  his 
academic  days,  in  the  Indian  lighting  and  pioneering  times  of 
1722;  and  that  his  “college  period’’  was  with  his  brother,  who 
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had  founded  a  nourishing'  town,  a  center  of  supplies,  and  a 
frontier  defence.  This  work  inspired  original  thinking  in 
Richard,  which  fully  prepared  him  for  his  “university  days'’  at 
Boonesborough,  where  he  proved  such  an  apt  scholar  and 
became  the  head.  In  fact,  nothing  that  happened  at  Boones¬ 
borough  was  new  to  him  ;  the  variation  was  in  degree  only. 

Air.  Bryan,  in  “The  Filson  Club  Quarterly  of  January  1935 
(Vol.  9:  No.  1)  says  at  New  London,  “Richard  served  in  his 
capacity  as  justice,  vestryman,  road  surveyor  and  builder,  and 
in  land  transfers  and  suits;  he  operated  a  mill  on  Buffalo  Run, 
raised  hemp  and  tobacco,  collected  fees  for  various  county  of¬ 
fices,  sold  supplies  to  public  stores  and  militia  and  many  other 
activities.” 


By  July  21,  1746 — six  years  after  his  arrival  at  New  Lon¬ 
don — Richard  owned  six  thousand  acres  of  Lunenburg  land. 

In  1745  he  married  Frances  Walton,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Frances  Walton,  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  New  Kent  County, 
later  Hanover  County.  The  union  was  blessed  with  fourteen 
children.  Frances  died  circa  1772  or  1773.  In  1774  Richard 
married  Alargaret  Wells,  of  Buckingham  County,  Virginia. 

One  child  John — Colonel  John  Callaway,  a  hero  of  the  War 
of  1812 — was  born  to  this  union. 

All  the  children  were  born  at  the  New  London,  now  Bed¬ 
ford  Springs,  home. 

Richard  was  a  Trustee  of  the  town  in  1761. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  which 
lasted  from  1756  to  1763,  the  Virginia  militia  guarded  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  frontier.  Richard  progressed  from 
Captain  to  Afajor  at  this  time;  and  commanded  at  Black-Water 
Fort,  a  palisaded  outpost,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  New  Lon¬ 
don.  His  brother  Thomas  had  a  similar  post — Hickey’s  Fort; 
and  Colonel  William  was  stationed  at  Pig  River  Fort. 

There  is  nothing  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  Colonel 
Richard  had  ever  been  with  Boone  in  the  Tennessee  country. 
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The  records  at  New  London  show  his  activities  lip  to  the  time 
of  his  joining  Boone  on  Long  Island,  of  the  Holston  River, 
preparatory  to  the  march  from  Sycamore  Shoals  to  Sycamore 
Hollow,  where  Boonesborough  was  located. 

Had  Colonel  Richard  Callaway  had  anything  to  do  with 
locating  the  capital  of  a  country  of  20,000,000  acres,  he  would 
never  have  located  it  at  the  site  of  Boonesborough.  Nor  is  it 
believed  that  Boone  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  that  of 
starting  a  land  office  in  the  heart  of  the  choice  land  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  immediately  available.  Boone’s  judgment  was  perfect  for 
the  cream  of  Kentucky  land;  but  showed  no  anticipation  of  a 
metropolis. 

Asaph  in  a  Maschil,  or  Psalm  74,  verse  5,  tells  us — “A 
man  was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  thick 
trees.” 


Nevertheless  with  the  premises  of  Colonel  Callaway  as  a 
Major,  in  the  Virginia  militia,  of  years  of  experience;  the 
possessor  of  land  grants  issued  for  services  by  the  State  of 
Virginia;  a  man  of  relative  means,  if  not  rich;  of  a  family 
using  a  coat  of  arms,  as  then  done  in  Virginia;  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  several  of  whom  already  were  married, 
and  each  to  a  member  of  a  First  Family  of  Virginia,  we  can¬ 
not  conclude  that  such  a  man  became  an  “axeman,”  either  for 
Boone’s  or  Judge  Henderson’s  Company;  but  rather  on  account 
of  his  experience,  or  preparedness,  he  was  called  upon  to  be 
the  road  builder  and  military  head  of  Transylvania  militia. 

Certainly  the  brilliant  Judge  Richard  Llenderson  deserved 
all  the  credit  for  the  masterly  scheme  of  empire;  for  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  statesmanlike  qualities  that  conceived  the  details 
of  the  Transylvania  Colony;  for  the  boldness  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  which  if  located  west  of  the  Ohio  River  probably  would 
have  succeeded.  The  greatness  of  Judge  Henderson  lay  in  his 
mas! erf ul  conceptions,  and  his  judgment  of  human  agents  to 
accomplish  the  detail  for  which  he  was  unfitted,  both  by  apti¬ 
tude  and  experience. 
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That  Colonel  Richard  Callaway  was  the  head  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  Transylvania  was  evident  by  his  title  and  by 
his  having1  command  at  the  siege  of  Boonesborough.  Captain 
Boone  and  others  of  military  titles  raised  no  question  as  to 

4 

his  leadership. 

When  Boone,  the  great  scout,  was  called  before  a  court 
martial  it  was  done  by  the  superior  officer  of  the  Transylvania 
militia.  Boone  was  the  greatest  of  all  scouts  of  the  time;  and 
no  man  but  Boone  probably  could  have  successfully  negotiated 
the  Indian  antagonisms  to  be  overcome. 

The  three,  Henderson,  Callaway,  and  Boone  factually  con¬ 
stituted  a  triumvirate;  and  a  trident  of  regency  should  have 
been  struck  for  each.  Strange  to  say  each  of  them  had  Welsh 
blood  in  his  veins. 

But  let  us  pursue  the  deeds  of  Colonel  Callaway. 

In  1775  Colonel  Callaway  was  fifty-three  years  old,  he 
was  an  experienced  surveyor  and  road  maker,  a  builder  of 
stockade  forts,  a  pioneer  provisioner,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  vestryman,  a  rich  man  and  a  soldier. 

Colonel  Callaway,  undoubtedly,  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
road  construction  and  of  safely  landing  the  party  at  its  des¬ 
tination — Sycamore  Hollow. 

Colonel  Callaway  had  at  least  twTo  slaves  with  him,  a  negro 
cook  and  a  man  servant. 

We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Hart,  who  was  in  the  party,  and 
some  others,  went  back  home  after  Captain  Twelly  was  killed 
b)'  the  Indians.  So  the  wives  of  some  of  the  proprietors  were 
also  of  the  party,  as  well  as  the  ablest  of  all  scouts,  together 
with  the  men  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  project. 

We  are  not  told  of  their  receiving  fees,  but  Boone  later 
in  a  letter  tells  positively  no  fees  were  ever  received. 

(iovernor  Shelby  in  1795,  with  Legislative  authority,  adver¬ 
tised  for  proposals— to  make  the  Wilderness  Road  a  wagon- 
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road,  thirty-feet  wide  from  near  Crab  Orchard  to  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap.  Daniel  Boone  answered : 


Sir: 


“febrary  the  11th  1796 


after  my  Best  Respects  to  your  Excellency  and  family  I 
wish  to  inform  that  I  have  some  intention  of  undertaking  this 
New  Rode  that  is  to  Cut  through  the  Wilderness  and  I  think 
MySelf  intitled  to  the  ofe.r  of  the  Bisness  as  I  first  marked 
out  that  Rode  in  March  1775  and  Never  Re’d  anything  for 
my  trubel  and  spose  1  am  no  Statesman  I  am  a  Woodsman 
and  think  MySelf  as  capable  of  Marking  and  Cutting  that 
Rode  as  any  other  man 

Sir  if  you  think  with  Me  I  would  thank  you  to  wright 
nice  a  Line  by  the  post  the  first  opportunity  and  he  Will 
Lodge  it  at  Mr.  John  Miller  son  pinkston  fork  as  I  wish  to 
know  where  and  when  it  is  to  be  Lcat  (let)  so  that  I  may 
attend  at  the  time 

I  am  dear  Sir  you  very  omble  sarvant” 


Boone  probably  did  not  get  the  contract  says  ITulbert  (p. 
203,  Vol.  VI,  Historic  Highways). 

No  mention  is  ever  made  of  their  receiving  other  fees  than 
the  acquisition  of  land  upon  favored  terms. 

Boone  was  specifically  presented  a  land  grant  because  of 
the  success  of  his  endeavor. 

Colonel  Callaway’s  infant  son,  John,  was  presented  a  land 
grant  which  at  this  day  is  owned  by  John  Samuel  Callaway ; 
and  the  handsome  brick  home  still  standing  upon  this  ground 
was  built  in  1798  by  Colonel  John  Callaway  for  his  bride. 
Nothing  remunerative  is  otherwise  noted  than  the  gift  of  the 
land. 

.  The  Indians  attacked  the  trekking  party.  The  families  of 
the  Company  members  present,  returned  to  Carolina. 

The  detailment  continued  and  arrived  at  Sycamore  Hollow. 
Colonel  Callaway  built  a  hasty  stockade;  and  subsequently  the 
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best  of  all  the  Western  defenses.  Judge  Henderson  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  construction  of  the  final  fort  and  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  draft  of  the  fort  found  with  the  papers  of  Judge  Hen¬ 
derson  very  probably  was  not  the  model  of  the  final  fort; 
for  Colonel  Daniel  Trabue  in  his  Diary  says,  “A  block-house, 
means  a  house  with  the  upper  story  much  bigger  than  the 
lower  story,  and  built  over,  so  that  you  could  be  on  the  upper 
floor  and  shoot  up  to  the  walls.  The  Indians  could  not  climb 
up  the  walls  of  these  houses.”  The  men  within  could  also 
shoot  along  the  outside  of  the  stockade  through  these  portholes. 

Fort  Boonesborough  was  described  as  having  the  block¬ 
houses  on  the  corners  and  the  cabins  in  between.  As  many  as 
seventy  people  occupied  the  fort  at  times. 

It  is  true  Colonel  Callaway  and  some  others  had  their  houses 
outside  of  the  stockade  and  only  went  into  the  fort  in  time 
of  danger.  Nevertheless  the  fort,  as  shown  by  the  drawing, 
even  with  the  wagons  could  scarcely  have  furnished  sleeping 
space. 

Wm.  Pogue  and  family  were  living  near  Tong  Island  (in 
the  Holston)  “at  the  time  Colonel  Richard  Callaway  and  his 
family  came  along  on  their  way  back  to  Kentucky  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1775,”  says  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  daughter  of  Pogue. 
Pogue  “packed  up”  and  together  with  Colonel  Hugh  McGary, 
Thomas  Denton,  and  Richard  Hogan  went  to  Boonesborough 
with  Colonel  Callaway.  They  arrived  at  Boonesborough  the 
latter  part  of  September.  There  were  “four  or  six  cabins  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River,”  she  says,  but  “they  were 
not  picketed  in;  being  open  on  two  sides.”  (Draper’s  Collec¬ 
tion  Kentucky  Mss.  Vol.  4  CC,  p.  85 ;  quoted  from  Hulbert, 
p.  203,  Vol.  VI,  Historic  Highways). 

Felix  Walker’s  diary  gives  the  best  description  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  journey  from  Sycamore  Shoals  to  Sycamore  Hollow. 
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Naturally  Captain  Daniel  Boone  as  scout  and  prospector 
was  to  lead  the  party  to  the  place  he  appointed,  viz.,  Syca¬ 
more  Hollow,  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  and  the  Kentucky 
or  Louisa  River. 

Walker  states  that  after  the  treaty,  "in  the  month  of  March 
1775 — a  party  under  the  care  of  Captain  Twetty  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  Samuel  Coburn,  Jas.  Bridges,  Thomas  Johnson,  John 
Hart,  James  Peeke  and  Felix  Walker,  the  ward  of  Captain 
Twetty,  set  out  from  Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina,  to 
explore  a  county  by  the  name  of  ‘Leowvisay*  (Louisa)  or 
Kentucky.  They  spent  the  night  with  Colonel  Charles  Robert¬ 
son  on  the  Watauga  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Holston,  where 
Colonel  Henderson  .and  associates  held  the  treaty  with  the 
Indians.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  they  met  Daniel 
Boone,  Squire  Boone  and  Colonel  Richard  Callaway,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  their  associates — thirty — altogether  including  both 
parties;  at  Long  Island  in  the  Holston. ” 

This  establishes  the  fact  that  Colonel  Callaway  came  from 
his  home  at  New  London  in  Virginia. 

If  further  proof  of  his  residence  were  required  Judge  Hen¬ 
derson  gives  it  in  his  Diary: 

"Monday  March  20,  1775  we  set  out  for  Louisa”  (i.  e. 
Kentucky). 

‘‘Saturday,  25,  Came  to  Mrs.  Callaways.”  (Thus  Colonel 
Callaway’s  Virginia  home  was  live  days  journey  from  the  home 
of  Judge  Henderson). 

“Monday,  27,  Employed  in  storing  away  goods.”  (Mrs.  Calla¬ 
way  with  baby  John  and  the  unmarried  children  of  Colonel 
Callaway,  by  his  first  wife,  did  not  come  to  Boonesborough 
until  in  1776  or  September  1775). 

"Wednesday,  29,  Continued  on  our  way.” 

“Thursday,  20th — Arrived  at  Fort  Boone,  on  the  Mouth  of 
Otter  Creek.” 
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“On  Monday,  23,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Boone  and 
Colonel  Callaway  proceeded  in  laying-  off  lots,  etc.” 


Judge  Henderson  mentions  a  “Mr.”  Calloway,  this  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  Carolina  Callaway  as  they  had  lapsed  into  the  spelling 
with  an  “o.” 


Again  he  mentions  “Captain”  Callaway — this  very  probably 
refers  to  Flanders  Callaway,  a  nephew  of  the  Colonel  who 
married  Jemima  Boone. 


Judge  Henderson  invariably  spells  Colonel  Callaway’s  name 
correctly  and  gives  him  the  title  of  Colonel  except  in  the  list 
of  the  election. 


The  diary  continues — “Saturday  20th  (this  is  now  in  April). 
The  election  for  Boonesborough  was  held  this  afternoon  with 
great  regularity;  when  Squire  Boone,  Daniel  Boone,  Wm. 
Coche,  Samuel  Henderson,  Wm.  Moore,  and  Richard  Callaway 
were  elected.” 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
or  Representatives,  of  the  Colony  of  Transylvania,  tells  the 
elections  were  to  this  office — Delegates,  or  Representatives,  of 
the  Colony  of  Transylvania. 


Samuel  Henderson  is  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time.  Were 
Nathaniel  and  Major  Pleasant  Henderson  (both  brothers  of 
Judge  Henderson)  of  the  first  party  that  came  to  Boones¬ 
borough,  or  were  they  with  Judge  Henderson? 

Major  Pleasant  Henderson,  a  brother  of  Judge  Plenderson 
and  Samuel  Henderson,  above  referred  to,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  “Judge  Henderson  was  induced  to  attempt  the  purchase 
of  the  Transylvania  lands  from  the  Southern  Indians,  (as  had 
been  done  by  a  state,  with  the  Six  Nations)  by  Boone,  who 
had  talked  with  Robertson  and  Sevier/’ 


Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  legal  qualifications  of  Judge 
Henderson,  together  with  his  personal  ability,  made  him  an 
executive  genius  as  well  as  a  hero  of  Transylvania. 
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The  other  districts  of  the  Colony— “I larrodsburg,  Boiling 
Spring,  now  Georgetown;  and  St.  Asaph”  likewise  elected  “dele¬ 
gates.”  Among  these  was  Alexander  Spottswood  Dandridge, 
grandson  of  Governor  Spottiswood  of  Virginia.  Also  John  Todd 
who  together  with  Colonel  Callaway  was  later  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  districts  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

The  Diary  continues — “Monday,  5,  Made  out  commissions 
for  Harrodsburg,  Boiling  Spring  and  St.  Asaph;  both  military 
and  civil.”  Here  then  it  may  be  seen  a  military  organization 
positively  existed.  As  Colonel  Callaway  was  the  only  Colonel 
in  the  Colony,  and  was  the  military  Commander  at  the  Siege 
of  Boonesborough  it  seems  fairly  well  established  that  he  was 
both  a  legislator  and  the  superior  military  officer  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  Colony. 

Colonel  Callaway  was  the  first  named,  or  Chairman,  of  the 
Committee  appointed  “to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  proprietor’s 
(Judge  Henderson’s)  speech. 

Colonel  Callaway  was  on  a  Committee  ordered  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Judicature  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  practice  therein,  etc.,  this  was  done  and  passed.” 

“A  bill  for  regulating  the  militia  was  also  ordered  and  like¬ 
wise  passed.” 

Colonel  Callaway  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  bill  regulating 
the  range.  This  he  not  only  did,  but  threatened  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  language  its  enforcement. 

Upon  one  occasion  Lieutenant  Hutchings,  a  military  visitor 
with  a  small  party,  “shot  down  a  large  steer  of  Colonel  Calla¬ 
way’s  one  morning.” 

“Colonel  Callaway  was  exasperated  and  swore  if  another  man 
killed  another  head  of  his  stock,  that  he  would  shoot  him.”  The 
offense  was  never  repeated. 

Thus  until  the  Transylvania  purchase  was  declared  void, 
it  may  be  seen  that  Colonel  Richard  was  loyal,  energetic  and 
the.  head  in  many  fields. 
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Although  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  by  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Company  was  declared  void  by  the  Virginia  assembly, 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  were  given  to  the  Transylvania 
Company,  in  recognition  of  the  masterly  efforts  of  colonization 
of  Judge  Henderson  and  Company.  It  is  known  as  the  “Pur¬ 
chase”  or  “Henderson  tract”  of  Southern  Kentucky. 

The  acts  were  passed  in  the  October  and  November  Virginia 
session,  in  1777. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  article  previously  quoted  from,  says — 
Records  are  meagre  of  Richard  Callaway’s  stay  at  Williams¬ 
burg  and  his  service  in  the  legislature. 

On  May  22  he  was  added  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Claims,  which  reviewed  the  claim  of  Richard  Henderson  and 
Company,  then  pending  before  that  body.  On  June  23  a  bill 
altering  the  boundaries  of  the  Counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Washington  was  referred  to  him,  together  with  his  old  friends 
(and  neighbors)  Charles  Lynch  and  John  Talbot,  of  Bed¬ 
ford.” 

Thus  it  may  almost  positively  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
and  efforts  of  Colonel  Richard  Callaway  that  Judge  Richard 
Henderson  and  Company  received  the  two  hundred  thousand- 
acre  grant  in  Southern  Kentucky.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
a  similar  grant  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina. 

That  Judge  Henderson  was  lobbying  for  his  rights,  was 
undoubtedly  of  great  help;  but  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  Tran¬ 
sylvania  shows  that  Colonel  Callaway  in  his  official  position 
must  have  effected  the  grant. 

Colonel  Callaway  signed  a  petition  for  “Salt  Works  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  November  25,  1777. 

Colonel  Callaway  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Virginia 
militia  of  Kentucky  County  on  June  14,  1777;  as  well  as 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Colonel  Callaway  was  back  at  Boonesborough  in  time  of 
the  Siege  of  September,  1778. 
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His  definite  appointment  of  Colonel,  by  the  Virginia  powers, 
now  makes  plain  why  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Boones- 
borough ;  even  had  he  not  officiated  under  this  military  rank 
in  Transylvanian  militia. 

Colonel  Callaway’s  successful  defense  of  Roonesborough  is 
an  historic  event  needing  no  reiteration  to  this  audience. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  a  masterly  illustration  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  academic  work  in  the  pioneer  days  of  his  youth; 
for  his  college  days  of  extending  the  frontier  at  New  London  ; 
of  his  achievement,  as  he  majored  in  military  science  in  his 
university  work  at  Roonesborough. 

Surely  Judge  Henderson  had  made  no  mistake.  The  life 
work  of  Colonel  Callaway  continued  under  the  auspices  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  rule. 

At  the  siege  of  Boonesborough,  Colonel  Callaway  counter- 
posed  Indian  chicanery,  which  had  deceived  even  Boone,  with 
his  own  superior  sagacity,  and  a  refusal  of  their  place  and 
manner  of  parley;  he  counterposed  their  far  greater  number, 
with  his  few  men  deployed  to  best  advantage  with  women 
dressed  and  appearing  as  men ;  their  firebrands  and  torches  were 
snuffed ;  their  morale  shattered  by  his  wooden  cannon;  their 
British  aid’s  attempt  at  mining  into  the  fort  was  checkmated 
by  countermining  and  creating  the  impression  that  his  cannon 
would  face  them. 

The  fort,  a  masterpiece  of  an  experienced  builder,  stood 
the  test  at  every  point. 

Surely  Colonel  Callaway  was  qualified  for  his  post. 

Now  the  test  of  the  real  soldier  had  to  come  after  the 
victory. 

Boone,  his  friend,  his  scout,  the  practical  promoter  of  the 
Transylvanian  enterprise,  had  aroused  his  suspicions  by  leading 
the  Indians  to  his  men,  whom  Boone  had  left  working  at  the 
salt  mine  while  he  himself  went  fishing;  Boone  had  disobeyed 
Colonel  Callaway’s  command  just  before  the  siege,  by  persuading 
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men  to  go  with  him  to  capture  pelts  and  horses  from  a  near 
[ndian  camp;  Boone  had  bitterly  opposed  Callaway’s  refusal 
to  parley  with  the  Indians  outside  of  the  Fort ;  so  it  became 
Colonel  Callaway’s  military  duty  to  summon  a  court-martial. 

Boone  was  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Callaway’s 
nephew,  yet  duty  alone  guided  his  action. 

His  charges  were  the  mild  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
appeared.  Boone,  who  was  a  Quaker,  and  religiously  crafty 
in  avoiding  fighting,  if  possible,  held  Lord  Dunmore’s  commis¬ 
sion  of  Captain  in  the  British  Army,  which  was  issued  to  him 
during  the  war  of  1774, 

It  is  said  Boone  wore  this  always  as  an  amulet  about  his 
neck,  and  invariably  showed  it  when  captured  by  the  Indians 
or  British. 

His  statement  was  undoubtedly  true  that  Boonesbo rough  was 
illy  prepared  to  fight  off  a  superior  force  of  Indians. 

Boone  believed  he  won  a  bloodless  battle;  and  who  can 
say  he  did  not? 

He  had  so  lived  with  the  Indian  Chief  Black  Fish,  during 
his  captivity,  as  to  be  made  the  chief’s  adopted  son.  Colonel 
Callaway  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  all  of  this;  and  the 
escaped  Transylvanians  from  Detroit  came  back  to  Boones¬ 
bo  rough  with  the  report  that  Boone  was  hobnobbing  with  the 
British  officers.  So  when  Boone  disobeyed  his  superior  officer’s 
commands,  was  called  for  by  name,  when  the  besieging  Indians 
came  to  ask  for  parley,  the  case  certainly  required  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  court-martial  either  to  vindicate  or  to  condemn. 
The  court  not  only  vindicated  Boone  but  is  said  to  have  pro* 
moled  him  from  Captain  to  Major. 

Colonel  Callaway  accepted  the  decision. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  strange,  at  this  date,  with  Colonel 
Callaway  having  been  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Kentucky  militia 
June  14,  1777,  that  in  September  of  1778  a  Transylvania  court- 
martial  had  the  power  of  promoting  a  Transylvanian  Captain 
to  a  Major? 
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Nevertheless,  Colonel  Callaway,  and  we  too,  are  today  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  sorry  of  the  decision.  Colonel  Callaway’s  opinion 
of  the  injustice,  however,  remained  unchanged. 

This,  probably,  explains  why  Boone,  in  his  talks  with  Filson, 
left  Colonel  Callaway  out  of  the  picture.  As  Colonel  Callaway 
was  dead  before  Filson  appeared  on  the  scene,  Filson’s  narrative 
of  Boone  likewise  leaves  Callaway  out  of  the  story. 

In  1779  Colonel  Callaway  returned  to  Williamsburg-  and 
assumed  his  legislative  duties.  1  doth  on  his  way  to,  and  re¬ 
turning  from,  Williamsburg  he  was  handsomely  entertained  and 
lionized  at  the  home  of  Airs.  Trabue,  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  Trabue 
was  the  mother  of  Colonel  James  and  Colonel  Daniel  Trabue. 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  has  been  extensively  quoted  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  data,  says  Colonel  Callaway’s  legislative  records  show 
little  activity  at  this  session. 

Colonel  Daniel  Trabue  says  he  was  busy  arranging  for  the 
powder  and  lead  and  supplies  he  was  to  bring  back  with  him. 
Mr.  Bryan  says  many  land  warrants  were  sold.  Forty  men  went 
back  with  Colonel  Callaway  and  served  as  guards  in  getting 
the  supplies  to  Boonesborough,  Logan’s  Fort,  JIarrodsburg  and 
the  other  settlers.  “The  trip  was  eminently  successful.” 

On  June  16,  1779,  he  received  a  warrant  for  approximately 
thirty-five  hundred  pounds  for  pay  and  provisions  for  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  militia.  It  may  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  General 
George  Rogers  Clark  was  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  any  money  from  Virginia.  So  we  can  understand  Colonel 
Callaway  was  busy  with,  not  just  legislative  matters  concerning 
Virginia,  but  was  diligent  in  behalf  of  the  multitudinous  necessi¬ 
ties  of  his  constituency.  However,  upon  October  25,  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill,  which  was  virtually  his  swan  song— a  petition  for 
a  ferry  across  the  Kentucky  River  at  Boonesborough. 

This  franchise  was  granted  “him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns” 
October  20.  It  was  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  that 
his  activities  were  terminated  in  1780. 
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However,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the  town  of  Boones- 
bo rough,  which  was  signed  on  November  2,  1779. 

As  he  had  been  a  trustee  at  New  London  his  duties  at 
Boonesborough  were  all  clear. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  the  last  of  his  long  list  of  appointments  by 
the  Virginia  legislature  was  to  serve  with  Evan  Shelby,  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  to  survey  and  work  for  improvement  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  was  the  Wilderness  Road,  to  Kentucky. 

Shelby  did  not  accept  the  appointment  because  no  appropri¬ 
ation  was  made.  Colonel  Callaway  as  usual  assumed  this  duty 
too,  and  that  Colonel  Callaway  was  not  a  member  of  the  Tran¬ 
sylvania  Company  was  probably  because  he  was  more  familiar 
with  operation  of  the  Virginian  laws  and  held  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  Company’s  status,  lie  undoubtedly  had  land  grants 
for  his  French  and  Indian  War  compensation. 

At  any  rate  he  seems  never  to  have  lost  any  of.  the  land 
taken  over  by  him;  and  before  his  early  death— just  five  years 
at  Boonesborough — he  had  acquired  between  live  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  acres. 

An  inventory  at  Colonel  Callaway’s  death  showed  personalty, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  pounds;  which  together  with 
his  real  estate  classed  him  as  a  “man  of  means’’  for  his  period. 

The  Ferry  was  to  be  the  first  in  the  State  of  Kentucky; 
there  were  only  eight  in  the  State  of  Virginia  at  this  time.  The 
emoluments  of  the  enterprise  were  to  be  his  and  his  heirs. 

The  ferries  in  that  day  were  the  beginning  of  the  gigantic 
railroad  systems  that  were  to  follow  as  traffic  required  trans¬ 
portation. 

Colonel  Callaway  while  diligently  preparing  for  this  enter¬ 
prise  by  building  the  ferry,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians. 
This  was  March  8,  1780.  Pemberton  Rawlings  and  some  slaves 
assisting  also  died  of  wounds  received.  One  Negro  escaped 
and  carried  the  news  to  the  fort. 

But  the  head  of  Transylvania  was  gone  forever.  Pursuit 
proved  fruitless. 
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A  grateful  State  has  memorialized  his  worth  in  naming  a 
county  in  his  name. 

He  died  a  patriot’s  death  at  the  age  of  58. 

The  Ferry  operated  continuously  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years. 

It  was  replaced  in  November  of  1931  by  the  present.  Fort 
Boonesborough  Memorial  Bridge  over  the  Kentucky  River.  It 
is  a  part  of  U.  S.  Highway  227,  serving  between  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  of  Richmond,  Winchester  and  Paris. 

It  would  seem  quite  fitting  since  Colonel  Callaway  was  one 
of  the  two  lawmakers  first  elected  by  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
and  since  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  Perry  bill,  and  owned 
the  ferry,  which  operated  a  century  and  half — making  it  older 
than  Kentucky  itself — it  would  seem  appropriate  had  the  Boones- 
borough  Memorial  placed  the  name  of  the  man  most  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  Boonesborough  and  the  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  of  Kentucky,  upon  this  memorial. 

If  specially  so,  since  probably  through  his  efforts  the  original 
founder  of  Boonesborough,  Judge  Henderson,  was  assisted  to 
his  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres  by  the  ministration 
of  this  assemblyman. 

Petition  No.  9,  to  the  Virginia  Assembly,  came  from  Colonel 
Callaway  and  was  ‘‘the  first  request  for  a  town,”’  Boones¬ 
borough,  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky.  ‘It  became  the  model 
of  all  petitions  that  followed.”  (Filson  Club.  pub.  No.  27,  p. 
14 — Jas.  Road  Robertson). 

As  Rome  had  Romulus  and  Remus ;  as  Alexandria  had 
Alexander  the  Great;  so  Boonesborough,  by  Kalweh’s  guardian 
Saint  attended,  withstood  the  torch  and  tomahawk  and  proved 
a  fort  well  founded ;  a  signal  light  for  all  Kentucky. 

Transylvania  had  Judge  Richard  Henderson;  Boonesborough 
had  Daniel  Boone;  and  Kentucky  has  Colonel  Richard  Callaway. 

As  in  the  conservation  of  matter,  no  particle  is  lost,  so 
in  the  perpetuity  of  great  ideals,  eternal  growth  abides. 
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The  spirit  of  Colonel  Callaway  is  perpetuated  daily,  even 
in  National  growth. 

The  soul  survives  the  cataclysm  of  its  cell 
And  still  communicates  with  sentient  souls; 

For  though  it  soar  to  its  celestial  rest 
It  leaves  ideals,  eternal,  yet  its  own. 

The  eye  perceives  material  beauty’s  part ; 

The  ear  may  register  all  beauteous  sound, 

And  thus  each  sense  reacts  unto  its  own : 

So,  too,  the  living  soul  is  sentient  to 
The  psychic  idols  of  the  souls  now  gone. 

R.  Alexander  Bate, 

1729  South  Third  Avenue, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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The  Career  of  Colonel 
Samuel  Henderson 


Robert  Worth  Bingham 
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SAMUEL  HENDERSON 


The  Career  of  Colonel 
Samuel  Henderson 


During  this  day’s  celebration,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Callaway,  it  seems  fitting  to  give  some  account  of  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  Henderson,  of  whom  no  biography  has  ever 
been  either  written  or  published.  In  his  life  is  found  another 
one  of  those  close  bonds  of  relationship  uniting  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky.  His  younger  brother,  Major  Pleasant  Hender¬ 
son,  was  Steward  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  his 
son,  Richard,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  that  same  insti¬ 
tution  which,  as  head  of  its  department  of  mathematics,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  here  today.  I  venture  to  offer,  in  this 
connection,  an  unpublished  letter  by  Richard  Henderson, 
written  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  resignation  of 
his  colleague,  Archibald  De  Bowr  Murphey,  afterwards  one  of 
North  Carolina’s  most  cultured  gentlemen  and  constructive 
thinkers,  and  to  his  successor,  William  Bingham,  ancestor  of 
the  late  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  of  North  Carolina  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  American  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  This 
letter  gives  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  early  life  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  evolution  of  its  policy 
and  curriculum.  At  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this  letter,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  had  been  in  operation  only  five 
years.1  The  letter  is  given  below. 


Mr.  James  C.  Johnston 
Martin  County 
Williamston. 
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Raleigh  July  5th  1801. 

My  Dear  Friend 

I  should  have  written  to  you  long  before  this,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hope  of  seeing’  you  at  the  University  during  the 
annual  examination ;  Nor  can  I  at  this  time  furnish  you  with 
anything  new  or  interesting.  The  examination  of  the  classes 
proceeded  in  the  inverted  order  &  continued  from  the  22d 
until  the  26th.  On  Saturday,  the  day  of  commencement,  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred  on  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  of  which 
you  will  see  an  account  in  the  papers.  The  University  was 
visited  by  a  large  and  respectable  number  of  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  the  state.  The  board  of  Trustees  was  com¬ 
posed  of  better  informed  and  more  learned  gentlemen  than  it 
ever  was  before  &  it  is  to  be.  hoped  that  their  wise  and 
energetic  conduct  will  raise  the  University  above  the  reach  of 
malice  &  detraction  &  place  it  in  a  situation  to  produce  those 
great  &  valuable  purposes  to  the  Community  for  which  it  was 
instituted. 

Several  important  regulations  were  passed.  Among  a  num¬ 
ber  1  will  mention  one  or  two.  The  preparatory  school  is  to 
be  separated  from  College,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  students 
shall  board  in  the  Village,  where  diet  can  be  procured  better 
suited  to  their  tender  years.  Private  laws  will  be  made  for  its 
internal  government,  and  the  whole  will  be  under  the  control 
&  superintendency  of  the  principal  professor. 

There  are  to  be  only  four  classes  on  the  Establishment  as 
at  Princeton.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  degree 
without  studying  French  or  Greek  but  they  may  receive  certifi¬ 
cation  that  they  have  studied  certain  branches  of  Science. 

Mr.  Clark  can  furnish  you  with  the  news  of  the  Village. 
Mr.  Murphey  has  resigned  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bingham. 

I  shall  always  be  happy  to  receive  a  letter  from  you. 

I  am  Sir  with  great  respect  &  Esteem 

RI  HENDERSON. 


■  II  K  .  ,  .:t 
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Mr.  Johnston 

A  mere  word  concerning'  the  family  connections  may  not 
come  amiss  in  the  city  of  Henderson.  Six  years  after  the  above 
letter  was  written,  Richard  Henderson  was  married,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1807,  to  Annie  Alves,  daughter  of  .Walter  Alves  and 
Amelia  Johnston.  Walter  Alves  was  own  son  of  James  Hogg, 
who  changed  his  children’s  name  in  their  youth;  and  Amelia 
Johnston,  own  daughter  of  W  illiam  Johnston.  The  connection 
with  this  society  becomes  clear  when  we  point  out  that  both 
James  Hogg  and  W  illiam  Johnston  were  co-partners  in  the 
famous  Transylvania  Company  which  donated  the  land  on  which 
this  city  is  located.  After  leaving  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Richard  Henderson  taught  at  the  Hillsborough  Acad¬ 
emy,  was  Clerk  and  Master  in  Equity  at  Hillsborough,  studied 
law,  and  made  a  brilliant  reputation  in  that  profession.  After 
his  marriage,  he  and  his  wife  removed  to  Henderson,  Kentucky, 
where  he  died,  mourned  by  all,  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
I  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  many  splendid  men  and 
women,  in  both  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
New  York,  and  many  other  states  in  the  Union  who  are  de¬ 
scended  from  Samuel  Henderson  and  Elizabeth  Callaway. 

In  1740  Samuel  Henderson,  Sr.,  with  his  wife,  born  Mary 
Williams,  and  five  children  removed  from  Hanover  County, 
Virginia,  to  Edgecombe,  afterwards  Granville  County,  North 
Carolina.  Four  years  later  he  applied  to  the  Governor’s  Coun¬ 
cil  for  a  land  warrant  for  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  Samuel, 
one  of  twelve  children,  being  the  eighth  child  and  fourth  son, 
was  born  in  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina,  on  February 
6,  1746.  The  elder  Samuel  soon  won  prominence  in  the  affairs 
of  this  frontier  neighborhood,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  High 
Sheriff  of  Granville  County.  After  Richard  Henderson,  who 
for  a  time  was  Sous-Sheriff,  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer 
and  judge,  his  brother  Samuel,  it  is  believed,  became  assistant 
to  his  father  in  conducting  the  somewhat  onerous  affairs  of 
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the  shrievalty  in  this  immense  though  sparsely  settled  county. 
Samuel,  the  elder,  was  a  man  of  boundless  vigor  and  powerful 
frame,  famed  in  those  parts  as  a  pedestrian,  because  he  always 
went  on  foot  to  execute  his  writs,  subpoenas,  and  processes. 

We  first  hear  of  Samuel  Henderson,  Jr.,  in  an  important 
capacity  in  connection  with  Kentucky  history,  in  the  year  1775. 
He  and  his  brother  Nathaniel  attended  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Watauga,  at  the  Sycamore  Shoals,  March  14-17,  1775,  where 
their  brother,  Richard,  on  behalf  of  the  Transylvania  Coin- 
pan)’,  purchased  from  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  their  claim 
to  an  immense  territory  totalling  upwards  of  20,000,000  acres. 
Samuel  and  Nathaniel  accompanied  Richard,  at  the  head  of 
upwards  of  forty  men  and  boys,  to  Otter  Creek,  arriving,  on 
April  20,  1775,  at  the  little  cabin  erected  by  Daniel  Boone  and 
party  near  the  site  of  what  was  later  known  as  Boonesborough 

In  the  diary  of  Judge  Richard  Henderson,  still  preserved, 
the  name  of  Samuel  is  several  times  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  road  and  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life.  When  an  election  for  the  Legislature  of  Transylvania  was 
held,  Samuel  Henderson  was  one  of  the  six  delegates  elected 
to  represent  Boonesborough,  the  other  five  being  Squire  Boone, 
Daniel  Boone,  William  Cocke,  William  Moore,  and  Richard 
Callaway.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  served  on  some  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  that  legislature,  which  convened 
on  May  23,  1775.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five,  includ¬ 
ing  Colonel  Callaway,  Rev.  Mr.  Lythe,  Mr.  Todd,  and  Mr. 
Dandridge,  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  Judge  Richard  Henderson’s 
opening  speech  to  the  legislature.  Along  with  Messrs.  Todd, 
Dandridge,  and  Callaway,  he  served  on  the  Committee  for  the 
Establishment  of  Courts  of  Judicature,  and  regulating  the  prac¬ 
tice  therein. 

The  great  romance  of  his  life  is  associated  with  a  thrilling 
episode  of  national  fame,  in  art,  literature,  and  history,  which 
occurred  in  July,  1776.  This  was  the  seizure  of  Elizabeth  and 
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Frances,  daughters  of  Colonel  Richard  Callaway,  and  of 
Jemima,  daughter  of  Daniel  Boone,  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
their  pursuit  by  two  parties,  headed  respectively  by  the  two 
fathers,  and  eventual  recapture  after  a  long,  skilful  and  ex¬ 
hausting  pursuit.  One  incident  in  this  connection  combines  the 
elements  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic.  When  Samuel, 
Elizabeth  Callaway’s  lover,  heard  the  dire  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  young  girls,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  shaving,  having 
shaved  only  one  side  of  his  face,  lie  burst  into  tears,  dropped 
his  razor,  and  hastened  to  join  one  of  the  rescuing  parties.  The 
touching  reunion  of  the  lovers  was  unmarred  by  the  curious 
circumstance  that  one  side  of  Samuel’s  face  was  still  unshaven. 
Doubtless  the  charming  Elizabeth,  after  the  first  moments  of 
transport  in  being  united  with  her  rescuer,  poked  hearty  ‘fun 
at  Samuel,  who  was,  we  may  surmise,  suitably  embarrassed. 


This  romantic  story  was  utilized  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
in  his  exciting  novel,  ‘“The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.”  And  the 
scenes  of  the  capture,  and  of  the  recapture,  of  the  girls  were 
made  the  subjects  of  paintings  by  the  great  French  painter, 
Jean  Francois  Millet,  who  painted  the  world-famous  pictures, 
“The  Angelus,”  “The  Sowers,”  and  “The  Gleaners.”  The  lovers 
of  the  three  girls,  Samuel  Henderson  of  Elizabeth  Callaway, 
John  Holder  of  Frances  Callaway,  and  Flanders  Callaway  of 
Jemima  Boone,  were  in  the  rescuing  parties;  and  all  three  of 
the  couples  were  later  happily  united  in  marriage.  The  marriage 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  took  place  within  the  stockade  of 
the  Transylvania  Fort  at  Boonesborough  on  August  7,  1776. 
In  his  ms.  Narrative,  still  preserved,  Major  Nathan  Reid  de¬ 
scribes  this  famous  wedding  in  the  following  terms: 

“While  at  Boonesboro,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  the  first  wedding  that  took  place  in  Kentucky  (underscored 
in  the  original).  A  man  by  the  name  of  Sam  Henderson  was 
married  to  Betsy  Callaway :  Danl  Boon  officiated  as  minister  & 
celebrated  the  rights  (so  spelled  in  the  diary!)  of  matrimony. 
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The  dress  of  the  bride  &  groom  would  not,  at  this  day,  be 
thought  altogether  suited  for  such  ail  occasion.  Henderson’s 
hunting  shirt  having  become  quite  threadbare  by  time  &  rough 
usage,  lie  borrowed  mine  in  which  he  was  married.” 

In  one  respect,  Major  Reid’s  memory  played  him  false.  The 
unanimity  of  family  tradition  is  that  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
performed,  not  by  Daniel,  but  by  his  brother  Squire,  a  Metho¬ 
dist  preacher.  It  is  recalled  that  two  of  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Transylvania  Company,  Richard  Henderson  and  John  Lut- 
trell,  were  present  at  the  wedding;  and  the  Parson’s  Clerk, 
who  issued  the  license,  was  young  John  Gray  Blount  of  Edge¬ 
combe  County,  who  afterwards  became  the  most  extensive  land 
holder  and  the  wealthiest  man  in  North  Carolina.  I  am.  sure 
that  Elizabeth  Callaway’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Lyle  Dixon,  would  have  resented  Major  Reid’s  account; 
for  she  relates  that  her  mother’s  wedding  dress  was  made  of 
Irish  linen.  In  his  fine  monograph,  “Boonesbo rough,”  George 
W.  Ranck  says  of  this  wedding:  “At  this,  the  first  marriage 
that  took  place  in  Kentucky,  there  was  dancing  to  fiddle-music 
by  the  light  of  tallow  ‘dips/  and  legend  says  the  guests  were 
treated  to  homegrown  watermelons  of  which  the  whole  sta¬ 
tion  was  proud.” 

For  the  next  four  years,  Samuel  Henderson  retained  his 
residence  in  Kentucky,  although  often  absent  on  surveying  and 
other  trips  and  prolonged  sojourns  in  North  Carolina.1  He 
underwent  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  and  was  active  in 
the  defense  of  Boonesborough  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
one  of  the  nine  commissioners,  of  whom  the  other  eight  were 

1  In  a  Ms.  book  labeled  “Complete  Record,”  Madison  County,  Ken- 
tuck)',  and  compiled  by  Richard  H.  Collins,  is  the  following:  “Samuel 
Henderson  came  from  Tennessee  to  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1807,  deposed  that  he  came  to  Kentucky  in  1775  and  remained 
until  1780,  and  surveyed  much  land  under  Henderson  and  Company  and 
entered  it  at  the  land  office  in  boonesborough  in  1780 — for  John  Farrar, 
W  illiam  Cooper.”  This  book  is  in  the  Durrett  Collection,  University  of 
Chicago. 
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Richard  Callaway,  Daniel  Boone,  William  Bailey  Smith,  William 
Buchanan,  Squire  Boone,  and  Flanders,  to  treat  with  double 
the  number  of  savages,  outside  the  stockade  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Fort,  at  Boonesborough,  on  September  9,  1778.1 2 

On  May  29,  1777,  in  the  Transylvania  Fort  at  Boonesborough, 
was  born  the  first  child  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Callaway) 
Henderson,  named  Frances  and  called  Fanny,  reputed  to  be 
the  first  white  child  born  of  parents  married  in  Kentucky.  Her 

sister  relates  the  following  interesting  story  which  has  not 

hitherto  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  history:  “The  pro¬ 
prietors  (of  the  Transylvania  Company)  were  very  anxious 
to  have  her  named  Kentucky  and  offered  to  settle  1,000 

acres  of  land  on  her  if  her  parents  would  so  name  her.  But 

at  that  time  land  was  no  object,  and  her  mother,  wishing  to 
honor  her  own  mother,  called  her  for  her/*3  If  this  sentence 
be  faulty,  with  a  multiplicity  of  the  same  pronoun  referring 
to  different  people,  it  nevertheless  clearly  conveys  the  fact  that 
Elizabeth  Callaway  Henderson  named  her  first  child  Frances, 
after  her  own  mother,  Frances  Walton  Callaway. 

After  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Frances,  Mrs.  Callawray  re¬ 
turned  to  North  Carolina  for  a  prolonged  stay.  For  a  time, 
(1778-1779)  Samuel  Henderson,  his  wife  and  child,  resided 
in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  Becoming  prominent  in 
local  and  county  affairs,  Samuel  Henderson  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  military  establishment,  finally  receiving  a  commission  as 
Major  of  the  Guilford  County  militia.  During  this  period  his 
brother,  Judge  Richard  Henderson,  was  pressing  upon  both 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  claims  of  the  Transylvania 

1  Consult  letter  of  Alfred  Henderson  to  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Tennessee,  February  12,  1853,  in  Draper  Mss.  24  C  38.  Samuel 
Henderson’s  children,  in  particular  Allred  and  Elizabeth,  often  heard 
their  father  recount  reminiscences  of  the  several  sieges  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Fort  and  his  part  therein.  Samuel  Henderson’s  name  is  omitted 

from  the  list  of  commissioners  by  W.  S.  Lester  in  “The  Transylvania 
Colon}’,”  a  little  book,  unhappily  warped  by  prejudice,  which  distorts 
the  perspective  of  Kentucky  pioneer  history. 

3  Narrative  of  Elizabeth  Henderson  Dixon,  Draper  Mss.  24  C  30. 
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Company  for  the  lands  purchased  from  the  Cherokee  tribe  in 
1775.  In  midsummer,  1777,  he  was  present  at  the  Treaty  of 
Long  Island,  of  Holston  River,  where  he  presented  an  elaborate 
memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Transylvania  Company.  The  com¬ 
missioners  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  however,  refused 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  the  memorial,  because  of  lack  of  juris- 
diction.4 

For  some  years,  there  had  arisen  grave  doubts  regarding 
the  location,  whether  above  or  below  the  dividing  line,  of  many 
settlers  in  the  Watauga  region  and  to  the  west  of  Steep  Rock 
Creek,  beyond  which  the  dividing  line  between  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  had  not  yet  been  extended.  Following  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  two  of  North  Carolina’s  Commissioners  at  the 
Long  Island  Treaty,  negotiations  were  begun  between  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and  commissions  were 
appointed  by  the  two  states  to  extend  further  to  the  westward 
the  dividing  line.  The  heads  of  the  two  commissioners  were, 
singularly  enough,  the  heads  of  the  two  great  land  companies: 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  of  the  Loyal  Company  of  Virginia,  and 
Judge  Richard  Henderson  of  the  Transylvania  Company  oi 
North  Carolina.  These  appointments  constitute  an  extraordinary 
and  memorable  tribute  to  the  character  and  integrity  of  these 
two  men,  representing  rival  and  conflicting  interests  on  a 
colossal  scale. 

In  recommending  Samuel  Henderson  to  the  notice  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richard  Caswell  for  appointment  as  lieutenant  colonel 
commander  of  the  guard  of  one  hundred  men  to  protect  the 
North  Carolina  commissioners,  Richard  Henderson  wrote:  “He 
went  out  with  me  in  my  first  enterprise,  has  shared  largely  in 
the  general  calamity  of  the  Country,  is  a  good  woodsman,  is 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  manner  of  fighting  from  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  is  diligent  and  active,  has  been  in  so  much  estima- 

1  Archibald  Henderson:  The  Treaty  of  Long  Island  of  Holston, 
J ul V,  1777,  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  January, 
1931,  pp.  55-116. 
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tion  before  he  went  to  Kentucky  as  to  sustain  a  Major’s  Com¬ 
mission  in  Guilford  County,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  for  his 
integrity.”5  The  choice  of  Governor  Caswell  having  already 
fallen  upon  Colonel  Joseph  Williams,  the  onerous  and  extremely 
difficult  post  of  Commissary  was  conferred  upon  Major  Hen¬ 
derson.  He  served  the  North  Carolina  commissioners  during 
the  running  of  the  line,  and  then  he  and  his  brother  Nathaniel 
accompanied  Judge  Richard  Henderson  to  Boonesborough. 

The  following  interesting'  entries  are  found  in  the  diary  of 
Colonel  William  Fleming,  one  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners 
then  in  Kentucky  for  settling  land  claims: 

“Dec.  25. — -Sam  Henderson  arrived  with  some  of  the 
Commisrs  from  Carolina  having  quitted  running  the  boundary 
line  on  some  disagreement  with  the  Virginia  Commisrs  who 
continued  to  go  on  with  the  line.  .  .  . 

Dec.  26.  Clear  and  moderate.  Mr.  Henderson  took  the 
Tat.  and  made  this  place  37  degrees  -18  minutes.” 

During  his  stay  in  Kentucky,  Samuel  Henderson  appeared 
before  the  Virginia  Commissioners  under  the  new  land  law,  viz., 
William  Fleming,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Edmund  Lyne,  at  Boones* 
borough,  and  petitioned  for  two  tracts  of  land,  1,400  acres 
each.  One  tract  was  for  himself,  as  follows:  “on  the  trace 
from  Boonesborough  to  the  Lower  Salt  Spring  on  Licking,  called 
Sycamore  Forest,  running  down  to  the  creek  for  quantity,  on 
account  of  settling  and  residing  in  the  country  one  year  before 
1778,  and  marking  said  land  in  May,  1776.”  The  other  tract 
was  claimed  by  Samuel  Henderson  as  assignee  of  Abraham 
Mitchell,  the  land  “lying  at  1  larrod’s  Lick  on  the  Hunter’s 
Trace  from  this  to  the  Lower  Salt  Springs  and  the  waters  of 
Licking.”  He  also  made  claim  for  five  other  tracts  of  land, 
for  1,400  acres  each;  on  behalf  of  James  Gales,  Joel  Walker, 
the  heirs  of  William  Walker,  Robert  Rawlston,  Jr.,  and  Isaac 

6  Richard  Henderson  to  Richard  Caswell,  Granville,  June  19,  1778,  in 
N.  C.  State  Records,  XIV,  121-125. 
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Rawlston.  All  seven  claims  were  granted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  In  the  years  1784  and  1785  he  received  from  Virginia 
five  grants  of  land,  totalling  2,150  acres  in  Fayette  County, 
Kentucky.  Many  years  later  lie  was  involved  in  litigation  re¬ 
garding  the  famous  Sycamore  Forest  tract,  the  records  of  which 
are  to  be  found  at  Winchester,  Clark  County,  Kentucky. 

At  this  time,  Judge  Henderson  on  behalf  of  the  Transyl¬ 
vania  Company  was  promoting  the  settlement  at  the  French 
Lick  on  Cumberland.  This  was  the  notoriously  ‘‘hard  winter”; 
and  during  his  stay  in  Kentucky  he  purchased  at  exorbitant 
prices  a  large  stock  of  corn  which  was  transported  by  water, 
by  Major  William  Bailey  Smith,  to  the  desolate  settlers  at  the 
French  Lick,  who  were  without  either  bread  or  grain.  About 
the  middle  of  April  Judge  Henderson,  accompanied  by  his 
brothers  Samuel  and  Nathaniel,  arrived  at  the  French  Lick. 
1  lere  he  drew  up  one  of  the  most  famous  documents  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Southwest,  known  as  the  Cumberland  Com¬ 
pact.  It  is  written  throughout  in  his  own  handwriting;  and  his 

i 

name  heads  the  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  signa¬ 
tures,  among  which  were  those  of  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Hen¬ 
derson.  A  land  office  was  opened  at  the  French  Lick;  and 
after  Judge  Henderson's  departure  sometime  later,  it  was 
located  in  a  cabin  in  the  Clover  Bottom  on  Stone  River,  the 
business  being  conducted  by  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  Henderson. 
Many  tracts  of  land,  totalling  thousands  of  acres,  for  the  costs 
of  entry,  etc.,  were  registered  for  the  nominal  fee  of  ten  dollars 
per  thousand  acres.  These  titles  were  never  confirmed  and  the 
Transylvania  Company  never  issued  deeds  nor  took  in  a  penny 
for  the  lands,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of  those 
who  settled  upon  them.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  should  ever  afterwards  speak  in  high  terms  of  Judge 
Henderson,  for  his  justice  and  probity.0 

0  Archibald  Henderson:  Richard  Henderson,  the  Authorship  of  the 
Cumberland  Compact,  and  the  Founding'  of  Nashville,  Tennessee  1 1  is- 
torical  Mayasine,  September,  1916. 
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Upon  his  return  to  his  home  in  Guilford  County,  Samuel 
Henderson  planned  to  remove  once  more  to  Kentucky  with 
his  family;  but  when  his  wife  heard  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
Colonel  Richard  Callaway,  in  March,  1780,  she  made  a  solemn 
resolve  never  to  return  to  that  country  which  for  her  was  in 
truth  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground.”  Samuel  now  entered 
actively  upon  a  military  career  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
lie  raised  a  company  of  a  hundred  men,  which  he  headed;  and 
scoured  Guilford  County  in  energetic  search  and  suppression 
of  the  Tories.  On  March  15,  1781,  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  in  which  Nathanael  Greene  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  Cornwallis,  Samuel  Henderson  fought  with  the  rank  of  major 
of  militia.  Following  the  battle,  he  served  as  guide  and  led 
General  Greene’s  army  some  fourteen  miles  to  the  Speedwell 
Iron  Works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  then  in  Guilford  later 
Rockingham  County,  where  the  American  army  encamped  in 

safe‘y-7  .  1964008 

hollowing  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  North  Carolina  began 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  disposition 
of  her  western  lands.  Without  adequate  consideration  of  the 
question,  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  on  June  2,  1784,  ceded 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  their  lands  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  This  precipitated  the  movement  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  western  reaches,  now'1  Tennessee,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  After  mature  reflection, 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  the  autumn  of  1784  repealed 
the  cession  act  of  the  preceding  spring.  Aw^are  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  disaffection  of  the  people  on  the  western  frontier,  the  North 
Carolina  assembly  took'  steps  to  mollify  them,  and  conferred 
upon  the  leader  of  the  Franklin  agitators,  John  Sevier,  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  of  the  newly  created  District  of  Washington, 
formed  out  of  four  of  the  western  counties.  Sevier  appeared 


’Draper  kiss.  24  C  33.  Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Rook,  sketch  of 
Rockingham  County,  by  Alexander  Snead,  in  archives  N.  C.  Historical 
Commission. 
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to  be  satisfied,  and  circulated  broadcast  that  “we  shall  pursue 
no  further  measures  as  to  the  new  State.” 

Owing-  to  the  remoteness  of  the  Tennessee  settlements  and 
the  difficulty  of  estimating,  through  correspondence  alone,  the 
temper  of  the  western  people,  Governor  Martin  felt  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  personal  representative  to  discover  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  the  disaffected  region.  Accordingly  he  chose  for 
the  ambassador  to  the  new  government  the  best  type  of  stalwart 
pioneer  North  Carolina  could  supply.  Samuel  Henderson,  who 
had  already  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  strong, 
virile,  imposing — six  feet  tall,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds, 
extraordinarily  active,  with  fearless  blue  eye  and  direct  gaze. 

Despite  Sevier’s  disavowal  of  any  further  intention  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  state,  the  governor  gave  Colonel  Henderson  elaborate 
written  instructions,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  learn  all  that 
he  could  about  the  political  complexion  of  the  Tennessee 
frontiersmen,  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  the  agitation  for  a 
separate  commonwealth.  Moreover,  in  the  hope  of  placating  the 
leading  chieftains  of  the  Cherokees,  who  had  bitterly  protested 
against  the  continued  aggressions  and  encroachments  upon  their 
lands  by  the  lawless  borderers,  he  instructed  Colonel  Henderson 
also  to  learn  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
investigate  the  case  of  Colonel  James  llubbardt  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Unloola  of  Settiquo,  a  chief  of 
the  Cherokees. 

When  Colonel  Henderson  arrived  at  Jonesborough,  he  found 
the  third  Franklin  legislature  in  session,  and  to  this  body  he 
presented  Governor  Martin’s  letter  of  February  27,  1785.  In 
response  to  the  governor’s  request  for  an  “account  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  people  in  the  western  country,”  an  extended 
reply  was  drafted  by  the  new  legislature;  and  this  letter,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Governor  Martin  by  Colonel  Henderson,  in  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  secession,  made  the  following 
significant  statement:  “We  humbly  thank  North  Carolina  for 
every  sentiment  of  regard  she  has  for  us,  but  are  sorry  to 
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observe,  that  as  it  is  founded  upon  principles  of  interest,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  tenor  of  your  letter,  we  are  doubtful,  when 
the  cause  ceases  which  is  the  basis  of  that  affection,  we  shall 
lose  your  esteem.''  At  the  same  time  (March  22 d),  Sevier,  who 
had  just  been  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Governor  Martin  by  Colonel  Henderson  a  long  letter, 
in  which  he  outspokenly  says: 

"It  gives  me  great  pain  to  think  there  should  arise  any  Dis¬ 
putes  between  us  and  North  Carolina,  &  I  flatter  myself  when 
North  Carolina  states  the  matter  in  a  fair  light  she  will  be 
fully  convinced  that  necessity  and  self-preservation  have  Com¬ 
pelled  Us  to  the  measures  we  Have  taken,  and  could  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  discovered  that  No.  Carolina  would  Have  protected 
and  Govern’d  them.  They  would  have  remained  where  they 
were;  but  they  perceived  a  neglect  and  Coolness,  and  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Many  of  your  leading  members  Convinced  them  they 
were  Altogether  Disregarded.”8  Following  the  issuance  of  vigor¬ 
ous  manifestos  by  Martin  (April  25th)  and  Sevier  (May  15th), 
the  burden  of  the  problem  fell  upon  Richard  Caswell,  who  in 
June  succeeded  Martin  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Meantime  the  legislature  of  the  over-mountain  men  had  given 
the  name  of  Franklin  to  the  new  state,  although  for  some  time 
it  continued  to  be  called  by  many  Frankland,  and  its  adherents 
Franks.  The  legislature  had  also  established  an  academy  named 
after  Governor  Martin,  and  had  appointed  (March  12th)  Wil¬ 
liam  Cocke  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  urging 
its  acceptance  of  the  cession.  In  the  Memorial  from  the  Frank¬ 
lin  legislature  to  the  Continental  Congress,  dealing  in  some 
detail  with  North  Carolina’s  failure  to  send  the  Cherokees  some 
goods  promised  them  for  lands  acquired  by  treaty,  it  is  alleged: 

“She  [North  Carolina]  immediately  stopped  the  goods  she 
had  promised  to  give  the  Indians  for  the  said  land  which  so 
exasperated  them  that  they  begun  to  commit  hostilities  on  our 


8  N.  C.  State  Records,  xix,  937-8,  940;  xxii,  .637-642. 
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Career  of  Col.  Samuel  Henderson 


frontiers  in  this  situation  we  were  induced  to  a  declaration  of 
Independence  not  doubting'  we  should  be  excused  by  Congress 
.  .  .  as  North  Carolina  seemed  quite  regardless  of  our  interest 
and  the  Indians  daily  murdering  our  friends  and  relations  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex.”  In  the  event,  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Martin  and  his  successor,  Caswell,  bore  fruit  and 
the  ill-starred  state  of  Franklin  vanished  into  the  limbo  of  for¬ 
gotten  hopes  and  fruitless  dreams.9 

The  concluding  years  of  Samuel  Henderson’s  life  were  calm, 
equable,  and  uneventful.  In  1785  that  part  of  Guilford  County 
in  which  he  resided  was  erected  into  Rockingham  County.  For, 
the  next  twenty-two  years  he  lived  the  life  of  the  gentleman 
farmer,  serving  the  new  county  in  the  capacities  of  magistrate, 
commissioner  for  erecting  the  court  house,  and  colonel  of  the 
county  militia.  In  1807,  after  passing  the  age  of  sixty,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Tennessee,  first  locating  in  Hawkins,  and  four  years 
later  migrating  to  Franklin  County.  His  wife  preceded  him  to 
the  grave,  dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  in  Franklin  County  on 
October  14,  1815.  Samuel  Henderson  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 
on  December  16,  1816,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Pleasant,  at 
McMinnville,  in  Warren  County,  Tennessee. 

Elizabeth  Callaway  was  one  of  the  romantic  heroines  of  the 
history  of  the  Old  Southwest ;  and  her  courage,  charm,  and 
beauty  constitute  a  memory  that  is  fragrant  and  enduring. 
Samuel  Henderson  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
higher  sort — a  lighter  who  knew  no  fear,  a  leader  always  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  trust.  Of  him,  his  daughter  Elizabeth  has  recorded: 
“lie  was  a  fearless  man,  a  good  husband,  a  humane  master,  and 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  of  fathers.” 

“Archibald  Henderson,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Soullnuest,  Chapter 
“The  State  of  Franklin.” 
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Robert  Worth  Bingham 


Two  events,  associated  with  the  late  Robert  Worth  Bingham, 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  my  mind,  as  I  address  you  here 
today.  On  my  last  visit  here,  October  12,  1929,  I  came  from 
Louisville  as  the  guest  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bingham;  spoke  from 
the  same  platform  with  him;  and  in  front  of  the  court  house 
accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Transylvanians,  the 
six  handsome  bronze  tablets,  by  George  llonig,  commemorating 
historic  acts  of  the  Transylvania  Company  and  the  founding  of 
Henderson,  which  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bingham.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Bingham,  who  was  elected  the  first  honorary  president  of 
the  Society  of  Transylvanians,  eloquently  said  with  reference  to 
these  bronze  memorials: 

“It  is  simple  justice  we  seek  to  render,  to  clear  the  stream 
of  history,  to  fix  firmly  and  forever  the  indisputable  facts;  to 
lay  our  tribute  of  gratitude  and  remembrance  at  the  feet  of  this 
noble  group,  who  not  only  created  Kentucky,  but  contributed 
so  mightily  to  the  establishment  of  our  Union  of  States  as  an 
intercontinental  power/' 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Baltimore,  being  in  the  Baltimore 
General  Hospital  for  a  somewhat  wholesale  teeth  extraction, 
Judge  Bingham  was  gravely  ill  at  the  same  time  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Before  undergoing  an  anesthetic,  I  learned 
that  Judge  Bingham  was  to  undergo  an  exploratory  operation 
for  “abdominal  Hodgkins."  On  regaining  consciousness  from 
my  own  dental  operation,  I  learned  to  my  great  sorrow  that 
Judge  Bingham  had  not  survived. 

To  North  Carolina  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  oldest  State  University  in  the  United  Stales  to  open  its 
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40  Robert  W orth  Bingham 


doors  to  students,  Robert  Worth  Bingham  and  the  Bingham 
family  stand  in  a  particularly  intimate  relationship.  lie  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  where  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  located.  For  a  century  and  a 
quarter  the  Binghams  in  an  unbroken  line,  including  himself, 
conducted  a  famous  classical  school  which,  whatever  the  loca¬ 
tion,  was  always  denominated  the  Bingham  School,  as  one  might 
say  Eton  or  Rugby.  Robert’s  great-great-grandfather,  the  Rev. 
W  illiam  Bingham,  was  born  in  Kilmore  Parish,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  1764;  and  was  graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1778.  In  1789  he  came  to  Wil¬ 
mington,  North  Carolina,  where  he  taught  school  until  1793, 
when  he  removed  to  Pittsborough  and  opened  an  excellent 
academy  there  on  January  1,  1795.  Although  by  no  means  well 
endowed  with  this  world’s  goods,  lie  contributed  the  sum  of 
$20.00  to  the  fund  for  founding  the  State  University.  llis 
schools,  at  Wilmington  and  Pittsborough,  anticipated  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  founded  in  1795. 

in  1801  the  Rev.  William  Bingham  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  new  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Four  years  later  he  resigned,  re-opened  his  school  at  Pittsbor¬ 
ough,  in  1808  removed  it  to  Hillsborough,  and  later  to  “Mount 
Repose,”  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Hillsborough,  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  an  admirable  classical  school  until  his  death  in  1826. 

In  succession  thereafter,  the  Bingham  School  was  taught  by 
William  Janies  Bingham,  William  Bingham,  Robert  Bingham, 
who  were  Judge  Bingham’s  grandfather,  uncle,  and  father, 
respectively,  and  all  three  were  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  at  the  Bingham  Military  School,  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  conducted  by  his  father,  Colonel 
Robert  Bingham,  that  Robert  Worth  Bingham  was  prepared 
for  the  University  of  North  Carolina ;  and  there  he  preserved 
the  continuity  of  family  tradition  by  teaching  for  two  years. 
It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  at  this  same  school 
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were  prepared  for  college  the  two  North  Carolinians  who,  within 
recent  years,  have  represented  this  country  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s,  Walter  Hines  Page  and  Robert  Worth  Bingham. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  188cS  to  1891,  he  is  remembered  as  having  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  handsome,  a  charmer  of  the  fair  sex,  a  gifted 
debater,  and  a  football  player,  lie  participated  in  the  university’s 
first  inter-collegiate  football  contest,  this  being  a  game  between 
sophomore  teams  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Wake 
Forest  College,  held  at  Raleigh,  October  18,  1888.  He  played  on 
the  University  of  North  Carolina’s  football  team  of  1889. 

Two  mementos  of  the  Bingham  name,  in  addition  to  the 
unrivaled  record  of  devotion  of  the  Bingham  family  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  loyalty  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
are  preserved  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  one  is  Bingham  Hall,  named 
by  the  Trustees  in  honor  of  Judge  Bingham’s  father,  a  building 
which  today  houses  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  other  is  the 
Bingham  Prize  in  Debate,  donated  by  Robert  Worth  Bingham 
in  1899,  which  has  been  won  by  some  of  the  University’s  most 
brilliant  students  since  the  establishment  of  the  prize. 

The  main  outlines  of  Judge  Bingham’s  career  are  so  familiar 
to  Kentuckians  that  I  shall  not  retrace  them  here.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  by  President  Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  as  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
March  22,  1933.  In  Great  Britain,  he  rendered  himself  persona, 
gratissima,  unremittingly  urging  Anglo-American  co-operation, 
along  all  lines.  Of  him  the  London  Times  said:  “Fie  was  him¬ 
self  the  type  of  all  that  was  best  in  his  country  :  a  refined  and 
cultured  idealist  devoted  to  all  that  was  good  and  noble,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  truest,  highest  sense  of  the  word.*’  He  enjoyed 
the  singular  distinction  of  lieing  the  first  American  ever  to 
receive  honorary  degrees  from  the  three  leading  universities: 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

In  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Pilgrims  in  London  in 
1933,  he  said:  “I  believe  the  foundation  of  hope  of  our  world 
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lies  in  whole-hearted  concerted  action  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  great  self-governing  British  commonwealths  and  the  United 
States.  1  believe  no  problem  between  our  nations  may  not  be 
solved  when  approached  in  an  attitude  of  mutual  esteem,  mutual 
good  will,  and  mutual  confidence.  I  trust  that  in  future,  in 
connection  with  all  problems  which  seek  solution,  all  may  re¬ 
member  that  in  that  last  great  crisis  which  confronted  the  world 
your  llag  and  our  flag  Hew  together  on  war-swept  seas;  your 
sons  and  our  sons  stood  together  in  flaming  battle  lines.” 
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The  Transylvanian  Room 

This  our  tenth  annual  meeting-  is  an  especially  happy  one 
because  at  last  we  have  secured  our  Transylvanian  Room — large, 
handsome  in  itself  and  valuable  in  the  collection  we  have  there, 
the  fruit  of  many  years  of  gathering. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  you  will  go  to  see  the  room  and 
the  collection.  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  oil 
painting  of  the  President  of  the  Transylvanians,  Dr.  Archibald 
1  femlerson  ;  to  the  photographic  frieze  of  the  bronze  tablets  on 
the  outer  walls  of  our  Court  House,  that  tell  the  story  of  the 
Transylvanian  movement  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the 
sending  forth  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Treaty  with  the  Over  Hill 
Cherokees  at  Watauga,  and  the  holding  of  the  first  representative 
assembly  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  first  Christian  service, 
the  appeal  of  James  Hogg  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  make 
Kentucky  the  fourteenth  American  Colony  and  the  founding  of 
Boonesborough,  Nashville,  and  Henderson. 

1  hope  you  will  notice  the  old  manuscripts,  the  maps,  the 
books  and  silhouettes,  the  lovely  head  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 
girl  by  Jessie  Staines  Lincoln,  the  photostat  copies  of  the 
Transylvania  papers  from  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin;  the  reproduction  of  “The  Treaty  of  Watauga” 
from  the  capitol  at  Frankfort ;  the  relics  of  Daniel  Boone ;  the 
silver,  laces,  dresses,  portraits,  bronzes,  etc.,  that  give  so 
much  interest  to  the  room  and  make  Boonesborough,  Nashville, 
and  Henderson  live  again  in  the  Transylvanian  Colonies. 

I  appeal  to  all  Transylvanians,  to  all  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  Society  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  early  Kentucky, 
to  contribute  what  they  can  to  this  valuable  and  growing  collec¬ 
tion.  We  expect  to  hold  our  next  meeting  in  this  room. 

Susan  Starling  Towles, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Transylvanians. 


